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who works by the piece is likely to be industrious, because he derives a benefit from every exertion of his industry. An apprentice is likely to be idle, and almost always is so, because he has no immediate interest to be otherwise. ... A young man naturally conceives an aversion to labour, when for a long time he receives no benefit from it. ... A young man would practise with much more diligence and attention, if from the beginning he wrought as a journeyman, being paid in proportion to the little work which he could execute, and paying in his turn for the materials which he might sometimes spoil through awkwardness and inexperience. His education would generally in this way be more effectual, and always less tedious and expensive."
These opinions of Smith have been to a great extent borne out by the disuse of apprenticeship in many trades. What remains of the practice is a survival which ought to be put an end to. Inquiry would, no doubt, be needed as to the exact mode of doing this. Probably a father ought not to be allowed to hire out his child for a longer term than one year at a time; in any case, apprenticeships should be limited to three years. Such a tyrannical power as that possessed by the justices of forcing a young person to work at an unwelcome trade under the fear of constantly -rei^ewed imprisonment should be repealed, as befitting the Middle Ages rather than the reign of Victoria.
Since the above remarks were first drafted, the public has been startled by the case of the unfortunate youths brought home from Constantinople by Mr. Littler, Q.C. It was actually suggested in the Police Court that the law against slavery would apply in the case of these youths;